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- NISBETS? 
SPRING BOOKS 


NGLAND must change her international policy without delay and act with vigour if 
the people on these Islands are not to starve or emigrate, says NORMAN ANGELL 


in his new book [F BRITAIN IS TO LIVE, just published at 2s. 6d. net. 


Whether Mr. Angell is unduly pessimistic or not is for the reader to decide, but the 
argument is worked out with such logical detachment, and the steps are so clear, that no 
one can fail to form a judgment. 


NEW book by Dr. NEVILLE TALBOT, the Bishop of Pretoria, is sure of a 
wide welcome. But this is doubly the case with a volume so timely and compre- 


hensive as THE RETURNING TIDE OF FAITH. in this votume 


Dr. Talbot presents what is nothing less than a complete statement of the Christian faith 
in plain and popular language. A book of the utmostimportance, Ready next week. 53. net. 


Church, Birmingham, the British Weekly says: ‘* He is a young man’s man with 


bold optimistic outlook.” Mr. Berry’s new book REVEALING LIGHT, 


also ready in February at 5s. net, is one which is bound to carry weight. 


G "church, of the Rev. SIDNEY BERRY, the successor to Dr. Jowett at Carr’s Lane 


are establishing themselves as the best and most modern series of text-books for 
students and economists. Mr. D. H. ROBERTSON, Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity, 
who is already responsible for ‘‘ Money,’’ one of the most popular of the Handbooks, has 
also contributed a second volume on the practical and very topical subject of “THE 


CONTROL OF INDUSTRY.” This will be ready for publication this month; 
5s. net. A Prospectus of the whole Series will gladly be forwarded by the publishers on 
application. 


HE MARCHES OF WESSEX: A Chronicle of England, 
by F. J. HARVEY DARTON, is now in its Second Edition (revised), 16s. net. It has 
been one of the literary successes of the season, and, to judge by the reviewers, is 

in a fair way to become a classic. An especially discerning critic contemplates the distri- 
bution, in a properiy-equipped house, of four copies: ‘‘ We shall have two copies in our 
library (one in ‘History’ and one in ‘Topography ’), another amongst the ‘Favourites,’ and 
a fourth amongst the ‘ Bedsides’ in the guestchamber.’’— Westmiaster Gazette. 


"Tore. is no doubt about the success with which the Cambridge Economic Handbooks 


HE LIFE OF LORD MOULTON by the Hon. H. FLETCHER MOULTON 


is one of the most important of recently published biographies. 15s. net. 


EADERS of Miss CHRISTINE JOPE-SLADE’S clever story THE CUCKOO’S 
NEST (7s. 6d. net)—‘*‘ one of the most ingenious and amusing novels of 1922” 


said the Evening Standard—will regret to learn that its successor, ‘* The House of Broken 


Dreams,” which was in preparation for this spring season, must be delayed. The reason 
is an offer for its serialization from America’s leading Weekly, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
of such a character that, in order to permit of its acceptance by the author, publication 
has been postponed by Messrs. NISBET (and by the George H. Doran Co. in the United 
States) until next year. 
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DOCTOR HERACLIUSGLOSS _6/- net 
By GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


This newly discovered story by the great de Maupassant 
has been lost for fifty years. It is a novel equal to the 
best work of this great genius, and is now offered for the 
first time to the English-speaking world. Unobtainable in 
book form in the French. 

Also a LIMITED EDITION of 150 copies on hand-made 
paper at 10/6 net. 

a 


’ 
CASANOVA’S HOMECOMING 7/6 net 
By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. 

On DISMISSING the case for the suppression of this book in 
New York, Judge George W. Simpson said: “I have rcad the book 
with sedulous care. 1 find it is a distinct contribution to literature 
of the day.” 

The New Statesman says: “. . » the whole book gives such 
a likely picture of the genet amorist when age caught him on be 
hip, and the whole episode is bathed in such sensuous and_elegiz 
loveliness | that one’s only spontaneous complaint is against ite 
shortness. 


Also a LIMITED EDITION of 


paper at 15/- net 


250 copies on hand-made 


ma 


CHINESE PAINTERS 10/6 net 
By RAPHAEL PETRUCCI, with a Bibliographical 
Note by LAWRENCE BINTON. 


Tilustrated with twenty-five reproductions of Chinese Painters. A 
moderately priced book on the subject of Chinese Paintin 
arming study of Chinese painters. Tie gee 
wo rk, which is excellently illustrated, is much to be ‘commended ; 
an engaging companion. « -Saturday Review. 
‘The book is illustrated ‘with many beautiful reproductions in 
duotone.”—Westminsicr Gazette. 


mo 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND LOVE 9/- net 


ANDRE TRIDON. 


All : & psycho-analysis has laid bare about love, its mystery, its 
morality, its sensual, spiritual and creative significance. 


2 Portsmouth St. 
Kingsway W.C.2 




















SELWYN & BLOUNT, LTD. 


THE RIDDLE AND OTHER STORIES. 
By WALTER DE LA MARE, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7/€ net. 
There will be a small limited edition on hand-made paper, 
numbered and signed by the Author. This is the first collec- 
tion that has been made of Mr. de la Mare’s Short Stories. 
In the Press. 
TALES WITHOUT MORALS. 
By ARNOLD PALMER, Author of * 
“ Riches.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 7/6 net. 
In the Press. , 
TENNYSON: A Modern Portrait. 
By HUGH TANSON FAUSSET. With illustrations. 
8vo, 8/6 net. 





ty Profitable Friends,” 


Demy 


In the Press. 

THE CONDEMNED: The Mercy of God. 
Two Poems of Crisis. By HUGH l'ANSON FAUSSET. With 
decorations by John Austen. Demy 8vo, boards, 6/- net. 

“Increases the sense of Mr. Fausset’s imaginative power and his 
dignified blank verse—large conceptions, commanding phrases and 
occasional vivid illusions.’"—Jimces Literary Suppicment, 

OF A SIMPLE MAN. 
By EMILE GUILLAUMIN. Translated by Margaret Holden, 
Editicn limited to 100 copies. With hand-coloured wood- 
cuts by Miss Agatha Walker. Bound in half canvas- 
boards, 12/6 net 

UPS AND DOWNS OF A SAILOR. 

By CAPTAIN J. E. HUNTER, R.N. Crown €&vo, cloth, with 
8 illustraticns, 7/6 net. 
In the P 


PEOPLE OF DESTINY. 


Popular Edition of Sir Philip Cibbs’ great book. 
cloth, 6/- n 


ROUND THE YEAR IN RICHMOND PARK. 


Birds, Flowers and Trees. 
By H. R. HALL, Author of “ Days Before History.” With 
sragteatinas. Published with = approval and sanction of 

1.M. Office of Works. 2/- 


HOW ENGLAND IS GOVERNED. 


+A yo RT. HON. C. F. G. MASTERMAN. Crown 8&vo, cloth, 
8/6 


reSSe 


Crown &vo, 


" Mr. Mas sterman is c lear and informative, and even the best of 

ed ucated citizets will pick up some useful points on administration 
id legality. For those who seek in Adult Schools, Tutorial Classes, 
ond Study ¢ “ircles to master the facts of the social ‘mechanism before 

they proceed to the theory of the social organism the book will be of 
rreatest use. ze our knowledge it is the best book of its kind.” 
anchester Guardii ms 


Send, for Ce 
YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, 


talogue and latest List of Publications. 


LONDON, W.C. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS, 
THIRD LARGE PRINTING NOW. READY. 
THE DECADENCE OF EUROPE: 


Paths to Reconstruction. 
By FRANCESCO NITTI, former Premier of 


Italy. Cloth, 10s. net. 
“The soul of the book is its accusation against France of 
rapacity and  vindictiveness.".—Mr, Edward Hutton in The 


Manchester Guardian. 

“ Seldom has it been my lot to read a book which has left g9 
painful an imp ression. it is a picture of a civilization shame. 
fully betrayed.”—Rey. Principal Jacks in Jhe Inquirer. 

“To those who have doubted other critics’ assertions, the 
statements of Signor Nitti will be an eye-opener.”—7 ke Star, 

“This new book of Signor Nitti’s is chiefly strikin 1g¢ for its out 
spokenness, . . . There is no — book of an equally com 
prehensive scope.”—Prof. . Keynes in The Times, 


$y LORD EVERSLEY and SIR VALE 
CHIROL, New and Revised Edition. 
net, 

“A new edition of this authoritative work, brought up to the 
eve of the Conference of Lausanne, will be welcomed by all 
students of Eastern affairs.".—Jhe Morning Post. 

Students of European history and folitics will also be interested 
in the new and up-to-date cditions of 
THE STORY OF THE BALKANS 
By William Miller 
THE STORY OF TURKEY 
By Stanley Lane Poole 
THE STORY OF BOHEMIA 
By C. Edmund Maurice 
“Story of the Nations” Series, 7S. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LABOUR 
PIONEER: Francis William Soutter, 


With an Introduction by T, P. OCONNOR, M.P, 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘A political and human document of the greatest 
interested in the progress of Labour. 
Other fascinating volumes of biography and reminiscence are 
PASTEUR & HIS WORK, by L. Descour (Cheap Edition, 
10s. 6d. net), and ADVENTURES: SOCIAL & LITERARY, 
by Douglas Ainslie (21s. net). 


TWO YEARS IN SOUTHERN SEAS. 





NTINE 
Cloth, 21s, 


value to all 


By CHARLOTTE CAMERON, O.B.E., F.R.GS. 
Seautifully Illustrated. Cloth, 21s. net. 


The record of a woman's adventurous journcy of 100,000 miles 
in the South Seas. Illustrated from photographs. 


PAN’S PEOPLE: The Lure of Little 


Beasts. 
3y the Hon. GILBERT COLER 
net. 

A book of quiet charm which apy 
animals and the genera! reader. 
Other Nature Books being read just now are WILD NATURE 
AND COUNTRY LIFE, by a |!’ codman (Second lepre ston, 


IDGE 


als both to the lover 


6s.), and THE UNTAMED (Horses of the |WVild), by David 

Grew (Second Impression. 6s.). 

WHAT THE JUDGE THOUGHT. 
By His Honeur JUDGE EDWARD PARRY. 
Second Impression. Cloth, 21s. net. 

“Full of wit and good reading.”"—John o’ London’s Weekly. 


—l he 7 rf 
New Inipressions are just ready of SHAKESPE. 
MANSHIP, by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (18s. 
INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY, 


“The variety of topics is piquant.” 





IRE’S I ORK- 
net), aid #t. 
by ty? iViad } 
VY bbw be UCCrlaie 


Send for a free copy of Messrs. 
Fisher Unwin’s latest Catalogue. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LIMITED. 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
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KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 


Encuisi literature has, within the last month, suffered a 
severe loss in the untimely death of Katherine Mansfield. 
Time alone will show to what extent her work has influenced 
the short story and the popular conception of the short story 
in England; but that her influence has been and will be 
large there is little doubt, for, more completely than any 
other English writer, she broke away from the firmly rooted 
idea that a short story (and a novel) should display a develop- 
ment of external events in which problems rise and are solved, 
and that at the end a very definite terminus should be reached. 
That idea is put more baldly, more uncompromisingly, when 
the popular magazine states iis requirements—a strong plot 
and a strong love interest. Such a conception of the short 
story disregards the fact that in life a tremendous and exciting 
development may occur without any material action what- 
ever, as in Andreey’s story The Dark, in which the plot— 
the development—is entirely psychological ; and it would 
exclude such stories as many of Turgenev’s Sportsman's 
Sketches, which simply display a human personality in appro- 
priate surroundings, and many of Tchekov’s masterpieces, 
which are no more than glimpses of psychological moments 
either presented without comment or thrown into brilliant 
relief by the implication flashed from some apparently 
irrelevant detail. 

Tchekov’s is the name most frequently mentioned with 
Katherine Mansfield’s, and it is obvious that she learned much 
of the technique of story writing from him ; but she was far 
too original a writer to fail to assimilate what she derived 
from him, and even when she produces a story such as Marriage 
a la Mode, which is an English parallel of Tchekov’s Not 
Wanted—each is a study of the home life of a hard-worked 
husband who finds himself crowded out by his wife’s flippant 
artistic friends—her version is vividly alive and vividly her 
own. Her chief charagteristic is an exquisite sensibility. She 
is like a delicate spring in tension, quivering at the smallest 
stimulus : she is waiting, it seems, for the moment of release, 
waiting for something to happen. And this is true not only 
of her artistic personality but also (curiously so) of many of 
her characters—Beryl and Linda in Prelude and Al the Bay, 
“the young girl” in the story of that name, Bertha Young 
in Bliss, Ian French in Feuille d Album. Her stories fall 
roughly into two classes. In one we are shown a personality 
reacting more or less acutely to a moment of psychological 
crisis or revealed for a moment in its own special psychological 
atmosphere—poor Miss Ada Moss, her worldly wealth reduced 
to one-and-three ; the fatuous Mr. Reginald Peacock, amid 
the cheap romance of his imaginary life and the tangle of 
irritation which he has made of his real one ; Laura, for whom 
the death of the young man, thrown from his cart, broke so 
tragically through the delightful excitement of the garden- 
party. And there is the other class which presents, as it 
were, two or three yards out of a long strip of unimportant 
events in the life of an unimportant family—stories such as 


Prelude and Al the Bay, with no beginning, no middle, and | 


no end, which nevertheless are such complete and exquisitely 
formed works of art because the writer’s sensibility acts upon 
the whole as a flux, melts it into a single consistent experience, 
a fact so real and so transparent that we no longer question 

















the relevance and significance of the details which constitute it. 
Yet that does not state the whole case. Sensibility alone 
cannot produce form, and it is easy to overlook the nicety of 
selection which has gone to the making of these stories. It is 
hardly paradoxical to say that they are as remarkable for 
what they omit as for what they include. No one, perhaps, 
outside those who have tried to write stories themselves can 
fully appreciate Katherine Mansfield’s economy. 

Another of her most characteristic qualities is her cynicism. 
When so sharp a sensibility is directed towards human 
character, cynicism is inevitable. All the small peculizritics 
and absurdities which make up the average personality have 





a 
been observed because they have tortured the observer. She 
has been exasperated by them before she has come to be 
amused by them and finally to love them: and the point, 
with Katherine Mansfield, is that her cynicism hates only that 
which deserves hatred. It hates Mr. Reginald Peacock, but 
it loves poor Connie and Jug, “the Daughters of the late 
Colonel,” even while it strips them bare to their frustrated, 
ineffectual souls. It is searchingly humorous at their expense, 
but with a humour which is endearing and not scornful. In 
that story another characteristic appears with the humour— 


which illuminate her characters. Instead of generalizing 
about the dryness, the timidity, the frail old-maidishness of 
Connie and Jug, she simply tells us that Connie “ winced 
faintly as she broke through the shell of her méringue,” and 
that Jug, answering letters of condolence, had to * soak up 
a very light-blue tear with an edge of blotting-paper.” The 
same symbolism appears on a larger scale in The Escape 
and Bliss, where a tree is the outward and visible form of 
an inward emotional state in a person of the story. It is this 
constant flicker of implications and complementary meanings, 
added to her sharp awareness of details of sight, sound, touch, 
smell and taste, which makes the world she shows to us even 
in her least important stories so vividly real. Both con- 
sciously and unconsciously we react to the succession of 
skilfully selected stimuli, which compel us to see, hear, feel, 
and, even when intellectually puzzled, emotionally to accept 
and understand. We are constantly meeting in her stories 
with definitions of impressions which we have frequently 
experienced but never defined. What could be better, both 
in this respect and in its general vividness, than this descrip- 
tion of a seashore on a hot day: ‘* Nothing seemed to move 
but the small sand-hoppers. Pit-pit-pit! They were never 
still. Over there, on the weed-hung rocks that looked at low 
tide like shaggy beasts come down to the water to drink, 
the sunlight seemed to spin like a silver coin dropped into 
each of the small rock pools’; or what could more convinc- 
ingly reproduce the sensation of emerging from a bathe than 
the simple statement that “he got on to his feet and began 
to wade towards the shore, pressing his toes into the firm, 
wrinkled sand.’’ Among all these entrancing impressions anid 
the delicate emotional tension which possesses so many of her 
characters we hardly notice the lack of a profounder humanity 
Martin ARMSTRONG. 








BOOKS. 


—»—_—— 
THE GOLDEN BOUGH.* 

Tux publication of a shorter version of Sir James Frazer's 
tremendous work, The Golden Bough (the original version 
is in twelve volumes), will, we hope, prove to be an event 
of some magnitude in the history of modern thought. 
The Golden Bough is a book which has already had an enormous 
effect not only among anthropologists, but among students of 
every branch of such subjects as psychology, folk-lore and 
comparative religion, But till now it has only been thie 
experts who have been able to enjoy Sir James Frazer's 
wisdom. Not only is a group of twelve volumes a formidable 
thing in itself, but the actual structure of The Golden Bough 
was of such a kind as to daunt any but a reader with a cluc. 
There is something magnificent about the workings of ascientifie 
mind, its readiness to go on piling up evidence, like a coral 
insect, long after the hasty artist has been convinced! None 
the less, there is something alarming to the lay reader in 





* The Golden Bough. By Sir James George Frazer, l.R.S., P.B.A, Londo; 
Macmillan and Co, (18s, netJ 
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volume after volume reporting the slow, huge curves of the 
mass of instance and case. 

The Golden Bough sets out to be an explanation of the rites 
of the Priest of Diana at Nemi, the priest who killed his pre- 
decessor and who might himself be killed by a stronger than 
he ; by anyone at any time who could break the Golden Bough 
from the tree, strike him with it and then fight him. One of 
the titles of this priest was that of “ King of te Woods.” 
The Diana whom he served was the Ephesian Diana, a Fer- 
tility Goddess, and with her was associated more than one 
nymph and demi-god. What were the origins of this sinister 
succession ? Whence came the Greck title, “ King of the 
Woods * ? Why should Diana be now the Goddess of Chastity 
and Hunting and now a Fertility Goddess from whom pregnant 
women might supplicate an easy delivery ? 

In a book not unlike a cross between a novel by the late M. 
Marcel Proust and a detcctive story, Sir James Frazer 
unravels these problems and mystcrics. In the gloom 
of Central African jungles, in the glare of coral beaches, 
in the scented dusk of Burmese forests, in the piercing 
air of Himalayan fastnesses Sir James Frazer pursues 
his allied customs. <An_ incredible, gorgeous and fan- 
tastic procession of kings, priests and devil-doctors pass 
before us. But in the original Golden Bough the lines of 
kingly priests and of priestly kings indeed secmed to “ stretch 
out till crack of doom.” The general plan of the book was like 
some name on a map, written in enormous characters, each 
letter so large and so far from its fellows that the ignorant 
reader could hardly spell out the word which they composed. 
But inthe condensed volume which lies before us we can grasp 
the masterly plan of the whole work ; the mind is fascinated 
by the author's skill as a constructive thinker and a framer 
of concepts, and also as a compiler of picturesque detail. 

There are particularly delightful instances of imitative 
magic—miagic, that is, where effects are supposed to be pro- 
duced by causes which resemble them as much as possible. 
A man wants a thing done, and he does it as nearly as he can :— 

** When a Cambodian hunter has sct his nets and taken nothing, 
he strips himself naked, s some way off, then strolls up to the 
net as if he did not see it, lets himself be caught in it, and cries, 
*Hillo! What's this? I'm afraid I'm caught.’ After that the 
net is sure to catch game. A pantomime of the same sort has been 
acted within living memory in our Scottish Highlands. The Rev. 
James Macdonald, now of Reay in Caithness, tells us that in his 
boyhood when he was fishing with companions about Loch Aline 
and they had had no bites for a long time, they used to make a 
»retence of throwing one of their fellows overboard and hauling 
him out of the water, as if he were a fish; after that the trout or 
silloch would begin to nibble, according us the boat was on fresh 
or salt water.” 

Imitative magic was, at any rate until quite a short time 
ago, in use also in Somersetshire, where a toad was called by 
the name of the person to be injured and then tormented by 
such means as the sticking of pins into its body. But some- 
times imitative magic is used for amiable ends. The following 
is a good example of a mixed rite :— 

“In the Babar Archipelago, when a woman desires to have a 
child, she invites 2 man who is himself the father of a large family 
to pray on her behalf to Upulero, the spirit of the sun. A doll is 
made of red cotton, which the woman clasps in her arms, as if 
she would suckle it. Then the father of many children takes a 
fowl and holds it by the legs to the woman's head, saying, ‘O 
Upulero, make use of the fowl; let fall, let descend a child, I 
beseech you, I entreat you, let a child fall and descend into my 
hands and on my lap.’ Then he asks the woman, ‘ Has the child 
come ?’ and she answers, * Yes, it is sucking already.’ After that 
the man holds the fowl on the husband’s head, and mumbles some 
form of words. Lastly, the bird is killed and laid, together with 
some betel, on the domestic place of sacrifice. When the ceremony 
is over, word goes about in the village that the woman has been 
brought to bed, and her friends come and congratulate her. Here 
the pretence that a child has been born is a purely magical rite 
designed to secure, by means of imitation or mimicry, that a child 
really shall be born; but an attempt is made to add to the efficacy 
of the rite by means of praycr and sacrifice. ‘To put it otherwise, 
magic is here blent with and reinforced by religion.” 

Sir James Frazer has very little belief in the theory so dear 
to the sentimentalists of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries of the Noble Savage and the Age of Gold, of Inno- 
cence, Universal Benevolence and, above all, of Freedom. 
Rousseau would have wept to hear him :— 


*“No human being is so hidebound by custom and tradition as 
your democratic savage; in no state of society consequently is 
progress so slow and difficult. The old notion that the savage is 
the freest of mankind is the reverse of the truth. He is a slave, 
pot indeed to a visible master, but to the past, to the spirits of his 





a: 
dead forefathers, who haunt his steps from birth to death, and Tule 
him with a rod of iron. What they did is the pattern of right, the 
unwritten law to which he yields a blind, unquestioning obedience 
The least possible scope is thus afforded to superior talent to chano. 
old customs for the better. The ablest man is dragged down by 
the weakest and dullest, who necessarily sets the standard, sine 
he cannot rise, while the other can fall. The surface of such g 
society presents a uniform dead level, so far as it is humanly possible 
to reduce the natural inequalities, the immeasurable real differences 
of inborn capacity and temper, to a false superficial appearance of 
equality. From this low and stagnant condition of affairs, which 
demagogues and dreamers in later times have lauded as the idea] 
state, the Golden Age, of humanity, everything that helps to raise 
society by opening a career to talent and proportioning the degrees 
of authority to men’s natural abilities deserves to be welcomed 
by all who have the real good of their fe!lows at heart.” 

But if we must believe Sir James Frazer to be right in this, 
we think that he does rather less than justice to the eflicaey of 
magic, Some of the rites which he describes here are, of course 
wholly fantastic and abswd, but if we change our point of 
view a little cannot we see that some of these apparent absur- 
dities are in fact rather sensible means toanend ? It is perhaps 
not very helpful to have your rice field sown by a woman with 
her long hair streaming down her back because that will make 
the rice wave in the wind, but it might very likely be most 
efficacious for a warrior to cat the heart of a lion and execute 
a war dance before he set forth to battle. His painted face, his 
shield with the grinning jaws on it, his spear with 
zig-zags to look like lightning might not frighten his enemy 
in the least, but they certainly hearten their owner. So far as 
magic is to influence human actors in any drama, surely we 
can most of us imagine from our own, or from civilized * racial 
experiences,” that it would have a good chance of being 
effective. Faith has power not only to make the body whole 
but also to perform many other miracles. ‘The various systems 
of mind and memory culture which were so popular during the 
War and just after it, M. Emile Coué’s method, are all really 
types of “white magic.” But the new sorcerers have 
forgotten the old technique or affect to despise it. 
Is there any doctor, nurse, or mother who may 
chance to read these pages who has not made a little coloured 
water play the part of cough cure, sleeping draught or tonic, 
and play it with success? But here we come to a genuine 
change which time has made in human nature. The fact is 
that modern man, even when he is ill, at the bottom of his 
heart desires something even more intensely than he does to 
be cured, and that is why systems like that of M. Coué meet 
with a certain amount of opposition. Modern man desires to 
keep his intellectual integrity ; he does not want to Ict himself 
be * kidded,” with however good intention. He realizes that 
half-voluntarily to deceive himself is to make a retrograde step, 





LADY BATTERSEA.* 

Tue author of this book has suffered from a_ surfeit of 
material and has not grasped the art of increasing the value 
of her writing by judicious omission. In the course of her 
long life Lady Battersea has met most of the people worth 
meeting in the worlds of Politics, Literature and Art; but 
many of her early pages have too much the air of being 
merely lists of names. The best chapter is that on “ Prime 
Ministers I Have Known,” where both Disraeli and Gladstone 
are painted in far more detail than the author generally 
allows herself. The most interesting passages of her account 
of Mr. Disraeli are not, of course, the quotations from the 
Monypenny and Buckle bicgraphy, but the glimpscs of the 
Minister and his wife in the intimacy of the Rothschild 
family circle. The following passage contains not only an 
interesting picture of Mrs. Disraeli, but gives a delightful 
glimpse of life in London in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Lady Battersea tells us that very often when 
Mr. Disraeli could not leave the House of Commons 

“*Mrs. Dizzy,’ as we all called her, would come and spend the 
evening with us at Grovsenor Place, particularly on nights when it 
was the fashion for my mother and my grandmother to indulge 
in ‘ high tea ’ (a meal to which we children were sometimes admitted) 
instead of the conventional dinner. This requires explanation. 
The foreign post in the “forties and “fifties came into London at 
a later hour on Tuesdays and on Fridays, and it had always been 
my father’s custom to remain at New Court (the banking house of 
his firm) in order to receive and open letters that arrived from 
foreign relatives; thus he was seldom home on those occasions 
before nine o’clock, having dined previously at his office in the City. 
So the more solemn meal was dispensed with at Grosvenor Place, 











* Remimiscences, By Constance Battersea. Londou :; Macmillan. [21s. net.) 
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and at the cheery tea-table we constantly found Mrs. Dizzy, in 
her high afternoon frock, with her smart Victorian headgear, 
Joquaciously vivacious, talking without pause of her beloved 
‘Dizzy’ and of his social success. Of politics she used to declare 
she knew nothing.” 

Very pregnant is the dictum which Mr. Leonard Montefiore 
addressed to Disraeli in the full flood of his success : ** You 
and I belong to a race which can do everything but fail.” 
Lady Battersea gives us a charming account of an early 
yisit to Hughenden and how Dizzy rolled the sweet-sounding 
word “sylvan”’ on his tongue and praised his wife’s cleverness 
in devising the walks among the beeches :— 

“How he loved the place! And how he tried to act up to the 
character ke had imposed upon himself, that of the country 

entleman ! for, dressed in his velveteen coat, his leather leggings, 
his soft felt hat, and carrying his little hatchet, for relieving the 
parks of trees from the encroaching ivy, in one of those white 
hands, which probably hitherto had never held anything heavier 
than a pen, Mr. Disracli was the Squire of the Hughenden estate, 
the farmers’ friend, and their representative in Parliament.” 
Costume, indeed, played an enormous part in Disracli’s life, 
and one may imagine the horror which his sartorial vagaries 
must have caused to conventional politicians. 

he account of Gladstone, though not so intimate, is still 
interesting. A delightful story is told of Lady Battersea’s 
visit to Hawarden in 1881 :— 

“The house was roomy and comfortable, in spite of the happy- 
go-lucky ways of the family. These were startlingly apparent 
one afternoon in particular, when my husband, much to his own 
astonishment, drew out from between the back and seat of a sofa 
standing conspicuously in the centre of the drawing-room, where 
he was sitting, a number of original letters from Queen Victoria. 
Mrs. Gladstone did not seem at all upset at this discovery, but 
merely said, in taking them from my husband, ‘Oh, William 
must have been disturbed whilst reading the letters and must quite 
have forgotten that they had been pushed into that little safety 
spot of the sofa.’ ” 

The author’s account of the procession to church and of 
Mr. Gladstone’s wonderful reading of the First Lesson, and 
of how she and her host changed books in the library and 
he became so interested in hers that he would not give it 
back till the next day, all make a delightful picture of a 
great figure, of whom the younger generation will probably 
acquire an erroneously pompous idea. Very entertaining 
also is a description of the drive to Chequers Court, which 
was taken when Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone were staying at 
Aston Clinton, and of how in the Long Gallery 

“Mr. Gladstone for once disregarded his favourite meal, for he 
was deeply interested in a parrot, whose cage stood near the table, 
and who could speak one or two sentences in classical Greek, which 
he proceeded to do to the delight of our distinguished guest. That 
Greek scholar was, however, struck by the wrong pronunciation 
of one of the words when all else in the sentence was perfect! I 
believe that Mr. Gladstone answered in Greek, but fear that this 
did not lead to further conversation.” 

Besides providing us with these interesting character 
sketches the book is permeated by the patriarchal idca of 
the Rothschild and Montefiore families, of whom no less 
than three elaborate genealogical tables are provided at the 
end. These suggest many interesting, if perhaps rather 
obvious, reflections on the vital force which in a small, dis- 
tupted tribe can keep such powerful family ties intact and 
combine them with so high a level of business acumen 
and personal cultivation. Here is the best and worthiest 
side of Judaism. Long may it flourish and prevail ! 





GENERAL VON MOLTKE’S MEMOIRS.* 
GeneraAL Hetmura von Mo.txKe, nephew of the famous 
Field-Marshal, was Chief of the German General Staff, in 
succession to Count Schlieffen, from January, 1905, to 
November, 1914. In that capacity he was responsible for 
the direction of the German armies at the outset of the War, 
and he has been made the scapegoat for Germany’s defeat 
at the Marne. Many of his subordinates, from the ex-Crown 
Prince downwards, have publicly complained of Moltke’s 
weakness and inefliciency during the first critical weeks, and, 
as Moltke himself diced in June, 1916, his accusers have had 
matters all their own way. The publication by Moltke’s 


Widow of certain confidential papers relating to the opening | 


of the War, together with a sclection from her husband's 
private correspondence, shows, however, that there is another 
side to the question. The most notable document is a 





* Generaloberst Helmuth von Moltke: HErinnerungen, Briefe, Dokumente, 1877- 


4916, Herausgegebea vou Lliza vou Moltke. Stuttgart; Der Kommende Tag, 





memorandum written by Moltke in November, 1914, when 
he was recovering from illness at Homburg. Here he describes 
vividly the events of Saturday, August Ist, when Germany 
declared war on Russia. It had been decided, he says, years 
before that Germany would wage war, if it came, on both 
fronts, and that the declaration of war on Russia would auto- 
matically set the German armies in motion, through Belgium 
and Luxemburg, against France. Incidentally, he tells us 
that while his predecessor, Count Schlieffen, intended to march 
the German right wing through Dutch Limburg, disregarding 
the neutrality of Holland as well as of Belgium, he himself 
thought it best, for political and economic and also for 
military reasons, to leave the Dutch alone and to march 
his right wing through the narrow gap north and south of 
Liége. This operation presented many technical difficulties 
of supply and transport, as there were few roads for the 
immense masses of men and guns, and yet the utmost speed 
Was necessary so as not to give the French time to counter 
the unexpected flanking attack from the north. Conse- 
quently, the German armies were all to work on an elaborate 
time-table, prepared long beforehand ; any interference with 
one item in the plan would, as with a railway schedule, throw 
the whole out of gear. Moltke, then, was horrified when in 
the late afternoon of August 1st the Emperor sent for him 
to say that, as England had offered to guarantee the neutrality 
of France if Germany did not attack her, all the German 
armies must be directed against Russia. ‘So we simply 
march with the whole German Army in the East!” said 
the Emperor. 

General von Moltke protested that it was impossible. An 
army of a million men could not be suddenly diverted from 
West to East. The plans which had been minutely elaborated 
in the course of years could not be scrapped at a moment’s 
notice. If the Emperor insisted, it would not be a striking 
force that he would send eastward, but ‘*a mere mass of 
armed men, without organization and without commissariat.” 
The Emperor became much excited at this reproof. ‘ Your 
uncle,” he said to Moltke, **‘ would have given me a dificrent 
answer ! ”’—which, the narrator adds naively, “ was a great 
grief to me, as I never claimed to be the equal of the Vield- 
Marshal.” Moltke says that he did not believe in the alleged 
English offer, but that he was overruled. Sir Mdward Grey 
was informed (as the Blue Book shows) that the German 
troops would not cross the French fronticr till 7 p.m. on 
Monday, August 8rd; meanwhile, Moltke was ordered ta 
respect the neutrality of Luxemburg, which the 16th Division 
was to occupy on the first day of mobilization (August 2nd). 
Moltke says that he proposed that France should be asked 
to surrender Toul and Verdun as pledges of her neutrality. 
In this his memory may have been at fault, for it is known 
from Kautsky’s book that the Imperial Chancellor had made 
this audacious proposal on the previous day (friday, 
July 31st) in the event of France offering to remain neutral. 
However, Moltke declares that the proposal was rejected by 
the Emperor on the evening of August Ist on the ground 
that it would show mistrust of the alleged English offer. 
Molike was now in despair. He shed tears, he says, and sat 
inactive in his room, refusing to sign any orders. Ilow- 
ever, at 11 p.m. he was again summoned to the Palace, to 
learn from the King’s telegram to the Emperor (printed in 
the Blue Book) that Prince Lichnowsky had interpreted a 
hypothetical question from Sir Edward Grey as a positive 
affirmation and that England had not offered to guarantce 
the neutrality of France. “ The Emperor was much excited 
and said to me: * Now you can do what you like!’” The 
advance thenceforward proceeded “ according to plan.” But 
Moltke could not recover from the shock. ‘ Something in 
me was broken that could not be restored; trust and con- 
fidence were shattered.’”’ The Emperor, he says, grumbled at 
the temporary check at Liége: ‘“ This attack on Belgium 
has brought the war with England on my neck!” Six 
weeks later, when Moltke had ordered the retreat from the 
Marne, the Emperor ‘was not ungracious, but I had the 
impression that he was not wholly convinced of the necessity 
for the retreat.” Moltke adds that his own nerves had 
suffered much—* that I probably produced the impression 
of a sick man ”—as the ex-Crown Prince says in his reminis- 
On September 14th General von Falkenhayn was 
Moltke went to 
After the 


cences, 
entrusted with the conduct of operations. 
Brussels to direct the siege of Antwerp. 
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capitulation he fell ill, and on November 3rd was definitely 
dismissed. 

Another document of special interest is a memorandum, 
written in the summer of 1915, on the retreat from the Marne 
and its consequences. Moltke lamented the decision of 
General von Falkenhayn to lock up fifty army corps in trenches 
in France while refusing to send to the East the reinforce- 
ments that Marshal Hindenburg demanded. There is much 
force in Moltke’s contention that the Germans might have 
shortened their lines in France and remained on the defensive 
with much reduced numbers while they transferred the bulk 
of their army to Russia in order to force a decision. Gencral 
von Falkenhayn’s compromise at any rate failed, and meanwhile 
Great Britain was given time to organize a large army and 
a supply of munitions. Moltke had a low opinion of Faiken- 
hayn’s abilities as a commander-in-chief; in his letters to 
Marshal Hindenburg and General Ludendorff he implored 
them to do their utmost to expedite matters in Russia, as 
the fate of Germany depended on a speedy success there. 
One must always allow for the personal equation in such 
criticisms, but Moltke’s views deserve notice, whether or not 
one believes that Russia could have been quickly brought 
to her knees in 1915, however vast the armies that had been 
brought against her. It is to be noticed also that in the 
early winter of 1914-15 Moltke began to call attention to 
the need for State control of foodstuffs and raw materials, 
He says that commercial magnates begged him to take up 
the. question, as the Government and the General Staff would 
do nothing ; his successor, indeed, rudely protested against 
his interference. How far Moltke’s claims in this respect are 
justified we do not know. They were only made privately 
and he has not been credited with any share in the organiza- 
tion which enabled Germany to withstand the blockade for 
a much longer time than anyone expected she could. If, 
however, Moltke in these confidential letters spoke the truth, 
as scems on the whole probable, he must have been a man 
of greater foresight and wisdom than his many German 
critics have allowed. 

His widow has been content apparently to give her 
husband’s papers as she found them, without notes 
and without any index. There are curious references to a 
letter in which the Emperor replied to a vigorous denunciation 
by Moltke of General von Falkenhayn in January, 1915. 
Before Moltke received the Imperial letter he had a telegram 
warning him not to open it: a general made the journey 
from headquarters to Berlin expressly to tell Moltke by 
word of mouth what the Emperor had said. Moltke, rather 
than “ take the consequences,” agreed not to open the Ietter, 
which remained among his papers till his death and was 
then restored, unopened, to the Imperial aide-de-camp, whose 
receipt is printed. Presumably the Emperor had indulged 
in some violent threat, perhaps to cashier his old favourite, 
which Moltke had the good sense to ignore. But it seems 
odd that the letter was not destroyed on the spot. His 
private letters are interesting though not specially significant. 
His patriotic and anti-English sentiments are, as the lawyers 
would say, common form. We must, in conclusion, praise 
the exquisite Roman type—large, clear and beautiful—in 
which the book is printed, with broad margins. If only all 
German and English books were as well produced ! 





EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON.* 


Tue critic of literature, when he fecls impelled to write upon 
those who happen to be his contemporaries, is always in the 
difficult and rather ridiculous position of a man attempting 
to view a nearby landscape through the wrong end of a tele- 
scope. The movements of history, by destroying and trans- 
forming the ideals of succeeding generations, have left behind 
certain figures that we are able to appreciate as the most 
representative of their times ; but when it comes to contem- 
porary effort we are left with an almost complete lack of 
standards. Which of the poets of the present day has the 
most chance of survival in a world of which the direction 
cannot be predicted with any certainty ? We do not know. 
The utmost we can say is that certain among them are valu- 
able for the possession of certain qualities, and if we are able 





* Collected Poems. By Edwin Arlington Robinson, Introduction by John 
Drinkwater. Loudon; Cecil Palmer, (21s, net.) 
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to define these qualities clearly, we have done all that can be 
required of us. 

I may say, then, that I find the poetry of Mr. Edwin Atling. 
ton Robinson of great interest, largely because it is so different 
technically as well as internally, from mine. If I were Presse d 
for a definition of his qualities, I should have to reply that 
externally his poetry shows a command of verse-technioy 
which recalls, in its precision and subduing of detail to w 
main design, the writing of Matthew Arnold, Coventry Pat. 
more, or, to go back further, the work of George Crabbe 
Internally, the quality that most marks his verse is its power 
of sustained intellectual analysis of any given fact. In this 
respect his work is the direct antithesis of the work of another 
American poet with whom European audiences are familiar 
Walt Whitman. Where Whitman used reality to build up 
his structure of idealistic faith Mr. Robinson tirelessly strips 
away layer after layer of illusion from reality, leaving us only 
with a complete suspension of judgment concerning man and 
his destiny. It is for this reason that we are able to rank him 
as essentially a modern poet, while Whitman, for all his inno. 
vations in form, appears to us as of “ the giant race befor 
the flood.” 

To illustrate this point by certain examples is casy. Here 
is one of Mr. Robinson’s sonnets :— 


“They called it Annandale—and I was there 
To tlourish, to find words, and to attend: 
Liar, physician, hypocrite, and friend, 

I watched him, and the sight was not so fair 
As one or two that I have seen elsewhere : 
An apparatus not for me to mend, 

A wreck, with hell between him and the end, 
Remained of Annandale ; and I was there. 


I knew the ruin, as I knew the man; 

So put the two together, if you can, 

Remembering the worst you know of me. 

Now view yourself as I was, on the spot 

With a slight kind of engine. Do you see ? 

Like this . . . You wouldn’t hang me ? I thought not.” 

Here is an example of his octosyllabics, a metre which he 

handles always with peculiar success; three stanzas taken 
from the poem “ The Poor Relation ” :— 


““No longer torn by what she knows 
Or sees within the eyes of others, 
Her doubts are when the daylight goes, 
Ifer fears are for the few she bothers. 
She tells them it is wholly wrong 
Of her to stay alive so long, 
And when she smiles her forehead shows 
A crinkle that had been her mother’s. 
Beneath her beauty, blanched with pain, 
And wistful yet for being cheated, 
A child would seem to ask again 
A question many times repeated ; 
But no rebellion has betrayed 
Her wonder at what she has paid 
For memories that have no stain, 
For triumph born to be defeated. 


Bereft enough to shame a sage, 
And little given to long sighing, 
With no illusion to assuage 
The lonely changelessness of dying, 
Unsought, unthought of, and unheard, 
She sings and watches like a bird 
Safe in a comfortable cage 
From which there will be no more flying.” 
Here, finally, is Mr. Robinson’s blank verse, a passage from 
the poem entitled ** Rembrandt to Rembrandt,” describing 
the downfall that came upon the painter in later life :— 
“Poor Saskia saw : 
This coming that has come, and with a guile 
Of kindliness that covered half her doubts 
Would give me gold and laugh... before she diced 
And if I see the road that you are going, 
You that are not so jaunty as aforetime, 
God knows if she were not appointed well 
To die. She might have wearied of it all 
Before the worst was over, or begun. 
A woman, wailing on a man’s avouch 
Of the invisible, may not wait always 
Without a word betweenwhiles, or a dash 
Of poison on his faith. Yes, even she. 
She might have come to see at last with others, 
And then to say with others, who say more, 
That you are groping on a phantom trail 
Determining a dusky way to nowhere ; 
That errors unconfessed and obstinate 
Have teemed and cankered in you for so long 
That even your eyes are sick, and you see light 
Only because you dare not see the dark.” 


Both in vocabulary and in attitude of mind these passage 
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THE TIMES of November 16, 1922, says:— 


“ This first volume of a new edition more than sustains the high reputation which this popular 
work of reference has long held. The articles are full and at the same time concise, and the 
arrangement, printing, and general make-up excellent. Many of the articles are entirely fresh, 
others written for earlier issues so thoroughly revised by their authors as to be virtu: ully new. ” 


Now Ready, Volume I. (cloth, 20/- net; hf.-mor., 35/- net) 
of the Thoroughly Revised Edition of 


CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., and WILLIAM GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 


In 10 volumes, Imp. 8vo. The subsequent volumes will be published at intervals of about three months. 
Cultivate the Encyclopedia habit, and if you are a family man educate your children to cultivate it. In your everyday 
business life, as well as in your daily reading, questions must constantly arise upon which you need further information. 


CHAMBERS'’S ENCYCLOPEDIA will invariably supply that information, and you will be saved an immense amount of 
worry and be seine your children a permanent service if you accustom them to discover for themselves from Chambers’ 


Encyclopedia the answers to the problems they are continually bringing forward. 


The follow ary 1inent writers may be mentioned among those who are contributing to this revised edition :— 
Lord Birkenhead Andrew Lang Prof. John Adams Prof. Herbert T. Andrewa 
Sir Oliver J. Lodge Sir John Simon Prof. Sir John Macphersoa Sir W. H. Bragg 
George Bernard Shaw Lord Askwith Prof. E. H. Parker Prof. W. A. Bone 
Dr. E. J. Dillon A. C. Benson Admiral Sir R. Tupper F. W. Headley 
G. K. Chesterton Sir Thomas Barclay Sir H. W. Barlow Prof. A. Harden 
Henry Bradley Sir Frank Dyson Dr. W. S. Bruce Prof. A. Berriedale Keith 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia has a character of its own. It tion on single items, such as Plesiosaurus, Boulder-clay, 
strives to be at once comprehensive, compact, accurate, Denudation, Caves, Pitchstone, Greensand, Mammoth 
lucid, readable, and handy for reference. The larger themes Coprolites, Dykes, Trilobites, Pterodactyl, the Antiqui ty of 
are broken up into many articles; but provision is throu ghout Man, will not have to hunt for these hidd en in a trackless 
i but will find each undes 


made for secu ‘in g a systematic conspectus of the whole subject. wil lerness of continuous dissertatio n, 
Thus the article Grotocy gives a history of the science, and its several head. 


= 


plans out the whole field; while the reader in search of informa- 
For this Edition Messrs. J. Bartholomew & Son, Ltd., are producing a thoroughly up-to-date set of 
Authoritative Political and Physical Maps. 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPAEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 


Illustrated with 300 Portraits and Facsimiles. 

‘A History Critical and Biographical of Authors in the English Tongue from 
the Earliest Times till the present Day, with Specimens of their Writings. 
Three Volumes, Imp. 8vo, cloth, £3 net; hf.-mor., £6 net. 

SOME OF THE CONTRIBU TORS 








Canon Ainger Prof. Dowden Mr. Andrew Lang ag sae Walter Raleigh 
Rev. Stopford Brooke Mr. Edmund Gosse Sir Sidney C. Swinburne 
Prof. A. C. Bradley Mr. S. R. Gardiner Prof. Sir Richard Lodge Ss, ica 

Mr. Austin Dobson Mr. F. Hindes Groome Sir W. Robertson Nicoll Prof. J. Arthur Thomson 
Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton Prof. W. P. Ker Mr. A. W. Pollard Prof. Woodberry 


This standard work has a brought up to date by a thorough revision of the later section of the third volume in which 
riters are now included who haye come to the front in recent years. 


[ CAN REMEMBER ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON x. cance 
Edited by ROSALINE MASSON. 


Personal recollections of Robert Louis Stevenson, including contributions from Thomas Hardy, O.M.; Sir James M. 
Barrie, Bart., O.M.; Sir Sidney Colvin; Edmund Gosse; Sir Graham Balfour; William Archer; Lord Dunedin; Lady Guthrie; 
Lady Jersey, etc. 





The idea of this volume was suggested to The Robert Louis Stevenson Club by Miss Rosaline Masson in the belief that 
there were many persons living who could remember R. L. S., and would contribute their reminiscences to such a yolume, and 
that the collection of these reminiscences in permanent form would be a valuable addition to the world’s knowledge of 


tevenson’s life and character. 


THE REAL ROBERT BURNS Gs net 


By a, Es HUGHES, LL.D., Author of “ Dickens as an Educator,” etc., etc. 


— Re cescg from Author’s Foreword. 
‘To do something to help all men and women to a juster understanding of the real Robert Burns is the aim of the writer, 
Let us learn, and ever remember, that he was a reverent writer about religion, a clear interpreter of Chi ‘ist’s teaching of 
dem cracy and brotherhood, a profound philosopher, and the author of the purest love songs ever written.’ 
Sitesi 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38 Soho Square, London, W.1; & 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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are the reverse of what we usually think poctical. Prose 
words and phrases not only abound, they predominate. 
“ Apparatus,” ‘ engine,” “ bothers,” “ crinkle,” “ jaunty,” 
“ avouch,” “ determining”; these words provide the main 


mental accents and they are in every case prose words. Nor 


does the structure of the verse, especially in the final passage 
chosen, rise above the level of ordinary conversation. It is 
quite obvious that it would be useless to look in Mr. Robinson 
for evidences of extreme verbal beauty or moments of high 
emotional tension. The interest of his verse lies elsewhcre— 
in the quality of intcllect that it succeeds in conveying. 

What we may say of it, then, is that it is, above all things, 
honest. A grimly fact-facing attitude is Mr. Robinson’s 
primary reaction to life. Here and there in his verses one 
catches an echo of a kind of thwarted and tortured romanti- 
cism, hopeless of release, but in the main his poems are 
detached, ironical, sceptic. Here is life, he says in effect, 
and there is no special moral to be drawn from it, either for 
good or evil. It is equally useless for us to lift up our hands 
in despair about this scheme of things or to accept it whole- 
heartedly. Let us rather observe it carefully ; it will be found 
of intense psychological interest. And if any sympathy need 
be expressed, let it be sympathy for those to whom life has 
presented too great a problem ; for the wastrels, the misfits, 
the people who found no success. Theirs is the “ triumph 
born to be defeated ” ; theirs is the dignity of having made an 
effort net to be measured in the terms of material success. 
We may have faith in man because these continue to live 
despite every failure. Such faith can only be a gleam of light 
in the darkness ; but a gleam suffices. Such, in brief outiine, 
is Mr. Robinson's prevailing philosophy of existence. 

It will be seen that he has, like most moderna pocts, his 
share of agnosticism; only in his case it counts for more than 
in most of them, being entirely a moral agnosticism. It 
does not rest upon the overwhelming pity for all suffering and 
the desire to protest against the intolerable scheme of things 
which dominates the work of such an agnostic as Thomas 
Mardy. Rather is it more feline, cruel, cold, grey, detached. 
A note of irony creeps into the passages most informed by 
tenderness. See, in what has been quoted above, the passage 

“Safe in a comfortable cage 
From which there will be no more flying.” 


wonders ? 

His work, at all events, marks the difference between 
England and New England. The American mind, like the 
American landscape, is sharp, concise, abrupt. If Mr. Robin- 
son lacks just that vividness of colour which some of his con- 
temporarics have fastened upon as a specifie American trait, 
he makes up for it by his power of sustained intellectua] 
analysis. Ile has driven to its logical end the type of artistic 
attitude which springs from those who have chosen rather 
to be spectators than partakers of life. In this sense, as 
well as in his power of building up psychological aspects of any 
given scene, he recalls another American, Henry James. 
Certainly his work will never have any very wide popularity. 
It lacks both dramatic force and lyrical emotion. But for 
those whose interest will always centre on the underlying 
vauses of man’s ridiculous and sometimes appalling antics 
on this planet, for those who wish to pursue the phantom of 
truth grimly to the end, I do not know of any poct that I 
could better recommend for prolonged meditation and study 
than Edwin Arlington Robinson. 

Joun Goutp Fiercurr. 





FIFTY YEARS OF THE AMERICAN STAGE.* 
For some curious reason theatrical gossip retains its interest 
for most of us longer than any other kind of gossip. If the 
retired politician, the old diplomatist or the elderly clubman 
relates his experiences at great length, we are apt to become 
bored with him and his stories very quickly ; yet the old actor 
or dramatist contrives to make us read his memoirs of plays 
and players we have never heard of, and theatres that have 
Jong since been pulled down, right to the end. The print of 
Mr. ‘Thomas's remembrance covers close on five hundred pages, 
and it is largely concerned with people and places that mean 
nothing to us, yet it holds our attention. But then Mr. Thomas 


* The Print of My Remembrance. By Augustus Thomas, London: Scribner's- 
ts mt.J 
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omnes 
has been both actor and dramatist ; altogether he has Written 
and adapted over sixty plays, of which the first was produced 
in 1875, the last (so far) in 1921; and he has been calleg the 
“ Czar of the American Theatre.” He has also been a student 
of telepathy and psychic phenomena in general, and has madg 
good use of his knowledge in what is perhaps his best 
The Witching Hour. 

It is fortunate for us that in writing these memoirs he dig 
not follow expert advice. An experienced publisher adviseg 
him “‘ to raise a moustache in his story as soon as possible,” jn 
other words, to deal with the memories of his childhood and 
youth very briefly. Fortunately, as we said, he did not take 
this advice, for his early memories are very entertaining indeed, 
He was born in 1857 at St. Louis, Missouri, and so in hjg 
chapter of childish impressions is able to give us some memories 
of that endlessly fascinating period of the Civil War. js 
father was a politician and contrived to get his son, at the age 
of eleven, appointed a page-boy at the Missouri Legislature, 
A little later Augustus was transferred to Washington as q 
page-boy at the Capitol. His boyish memories of this period 
are excellent reading, for politics and politicians were still very 
lively in those days, and the page-boys had some curious 
unofficial duties :— 

** Just across from the Capitol, where the Business Building of 
the House now stands, was a small brick hotel, with restaurant and 
eafé, called the Casparis. The highest games of poker outside of 
Chamberlin’s were conducted there. When a measure reached 
vote of record—that is to say, reached a call of the ayes and nays 
—it was my standing instruction to drop whatever was in hand, 
and, in the language of the sprightly symbolists, do a Paul Revere 
to the Casparis House and the adjacent committee rooms in the 
Capitol itself; to dash without ceremony into the rooms wherg 
the men were handling the chips and pasteboards, and cry : * Calling 
the roll on the admission of Virginia,’ or whatever the measusg 
happencd to be. The players would then make the best time 
possible to their places in the House. . . .” 


Play, 


He had also a special duty to perform for the Chairman of 
the House : 


“As the season advanced and the weather grew warmer, Mr. 
Ingersoll (the Chairman) more than once intrusted to me the delicate 
mission of going to the restaurant in the basement, kept at that 
time by a mulatto named Downing, and bringing back to hiin cone 
of the tall mint juleps of which he was fond. One door to the 
Hali of Representatives is immediately to the right of the Speaker's 
desk. By reaching this through what was called the Speaker's 


| lobby, a boy could pass from the door up four or iive marble steps 
Did Mr. Robinson actually half-smile when he wrote that, one | [ ’ 
| and, if he moved quietly, almost unnoticed by the rest. 


to the Speaker, completely hidden from two-thirds of the House, 
Following 
the Chairman’s careful instructions I used to wrap the glass of 
julep, its crown of green and its protruding straws, in a folded 
newspaper, and pass it to him below the level of the desk. Here 
was a shelf on which the Chairman might lay a book of reference 
or a manuscript. It was sufficiently depressed from the top of the 
desk to admit our julep glass. With the beverage once there, 
Mr. Ingersoll would make one or two disarming passes of his hand- 
kerchief across his face, and then sit with his hand over his mous- 
tache as though listening to the flood of oratory while the hand- 
kerchief fell from his hand to the desk-top and masked the straws 
that he manipulated.” 

On returning to St. Louis Mr. Thomas worked as a freight 
clerk on the railway, but after dabbling in amateur theatricals 
for a time, he managed to obtain a position in one of the local 
theatres. Here, of course, he came in contact with innu 
merable plays and players, and very soon began to write one 
act plays himself. With some friends he formed a touring 
company, and his adventures on the road make up some of his 
best chapters. Some of the playhouses in the South and 
Middle-West, where they mostly toured, were very primitive 
affairs, often lighted with nothing better than oil-lamps, which 
gave rise to some diverting incidents. At Muskatine, Iowa, 
the janitor sat in the middle of the front row, with his attention 
divided between the play and the oil-lamps :— 

“Smith and I had reached the most effective and dramatic 
part of the burglar sketch when this tall figure rose from the front 
row of kitchen chairs and said with irresistible authority: ‘ Wait 
a minute! Wait a minute!’ We stopped. There was no laugh 
in the audience, no protest. The man climbed on to the stage, 
which was only about three fect high from the fioor, pulled his 
kitchen chair after him, set it in the middle of the scene, stood on 
it, turncd down the lamp overhead, very carefully regarded it 4 
moment with the eye of an expert, got down, took the chair, retire d 
to the floor of the auditorium, turned and waved to us with a 
peremptory ‘Go on!’” 


And in a certain little opera-house in Indiana Mr. Thomas and 
his friends were astonished to hear a prodigious clatter of tin- 
ware that began in front of the curtain some time before the 
overture and grew to a deafening clamour in a few minutes. 
It appeared that this noise was the result of a rule in that 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS 


JOURNALIST.» 


By EDWARD ANTON. 


RECENTLY travelled with a young man of about 
thirty, listening perfunctorily to his flow of talk. 

He was a pleasing fellow, but—to my mind—he talked 
too much. I was itching to unfold my evening paper, 
but courtesy forbade. 

Presently, however, I began to listen attentively in 

ite of myself. He was giving me an account of a remark- 
able incident which had come within his ken. I could 
not help being struck by the vividness of his description 
and the clearness with which he told his story. I listened 
more critically, and when he had concluded I said :— 

“Excuse me, but have you ever written stories for 
magazines, or anything of that kind?” 

“Never,” said he; ‘ but I’ve often felt inclined to try.” 

He told me he was still struggling to establish himself 
in his chosen vocation, whereon I took it upon myself to 
urge that, as a side-issue and as a supplementary occupa- 
tion, he should set himself to earn something by exploiting 
his talents of narrative and description. 

I don’t know whether he will take my advice. I would 
like to have introduced him to my friend Max Pemberton, 
than whom no man has done more to “ bring out” latent 
journalistic talent. 

It sets me wondering how many young fellows there are 
with similarly neglected abilities. A little training, a 
little experience, and I pledge my reputation that my 
travelling companion could have ensured a steady income 
from writing. I hate to exaggerate, but the fellow was a 
born journalist if ever there was one—and he did not 
realize it. 

Misplaced modesty no doubt keeps many a man from 
“having a shot at it” in the Press. Modesty is all very 
well, but it should not deter a man from exploiting his 
own abilities. There are more possibilities in the world 
for every one of us than we suspect. It is lamentable that 
any one should plod on year after year in a groove without 
trying, at least, to see if he cannot achieve something that 
is individual and unique. 

I have never recommended a man to discard his vocation 
for literary work: not until he has proved his powers in 
that direction at all events. But I have persuaded a 
score or more to take up writing as a hobby, and in the 
majority of cases my advice has resulted in unlooked-for 
Buccess. 

The literary door is an ever-open door: the widest 
open door in any profession. I thoroughly agree with 
Mr. Robert Donald on that point: and no editor or 
nego will contradict it. The man or woman who 

as something interesting to say or a real story to tell can, 
with proper training, always find a market—and literary 
work has never been better paid than it is to-day. 

I know of no more entrancing spare-time hobby than that 
of occasional journalism or story writing. It never palls 
because it is—first and foremcst—a hobby. You can 
indulge yourself in it when you are in the mood ; you can 
leave it alone when you are disinclined. 

The free-lance does not work like a machine ; he is not 
controlled by the inexorable will power of an editor. 
There is, in free lance work, a mental freedom that is not 
to be attained in any other profession. The unattached 
contributor who is able to give editors what they want 
may organize his time just as it pleases him best. 

I know a young man who is writing three short articles 
each week. ‘I'wo of these articles are for good provincial 
hewspapers—the other for London. Sometimes my friend 
writes these three short articles before breakfast. Some- 
times he writes them in the afternoon—or, occasionally, 
late at night. However, the point is that it seldom takes 
more than three-quarters of an hour to write the lot. 
This young man is earning nearly four hundred pounds 
a year, 

Titerary work has never been more than a side issue 
with me, but I have frequently made as much in that way 
as would represent quite a decent income of itself. Indeed, 
there have been years when my “ spare-time hobby ”’ has 
brought me in twice as much as my regular vocation 





(which is prosaically commercial). 


There ate so many unexplored regions in our normal 


everyday life; so many facets of human existence that 


fremain unilluminated ; so many interesting little odds 
and ends that are waiting to be exploited by the quick 
brains of skilful free-lance journalists. 

Consider the insistent demand that exists to-day for 
bright little articles that deal with generally interesting 
topics ; thousands of such articles are published each week 
in London alone, while in the Provinces the demand is no 


less great. 


Very few beginners seem to realize the immensity and 
complexity of our modern Press, and I have astonished 
a great number of young writers by pointing out how real 
are their chances, both in London and the Provinces. 

The Free-Lance Course which the London School of 
Journalism offers (under Mr. Max Pemberton’s personal 
direction) represents, to my mind, the ideal training fox 
the unattached journalist. 

I formed this opinion of it before I was aware that the 
Lessons comprising the Course were the work of some of 
our leading writers, such as Sir William Robertson Nicoll, 
Mr. Barry Pain, Mr. Dion Calthrop and Miss Mary 
Billington. 

With such as these for instructors it is no wonder that 
writers trained by the London School cf Journalism are 
scoring successes all along the line ; their work welcomed 
by the foremost newspapers and journals of the day. I 
fancy (from my own experience) that these fortunate 
young writers would have had to wait much longer for 
their success had they not enjoyed the benefit of Max 
Pemberton’s guidance and advice. 

So many of my correspondents ask the question: “ Can 
I write saleable articles without instruction?” that I 
emphasize the point. There is not one man in a thousand 
clever enough to produce right away the stuff for which 
editors will pay. Why should it be supposed that such a 
highly developed art as that of writing for the Press can 
be practised by the novice without instruction? ‘The 
delusion is hard to kill, and it has cost some promising 
writers many years of failure and disappointment. Even 
the diamond needs shaping and polishing before its intrinsic 
beauties are made apparent. 

For that reason, and because every journalist I have 
known agrees with me, I say emphatically, if you wish 
to be a journalist—if you wish to discipline your abilities 
and gifts to a practical end—if you wish to avoid dis- 
heartening failure and disappointment—/rain for your 
profession. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 

Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by Mr, 
MAX PEMBERTON. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE- 
LANCE JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING 
and PRCSE WRITING) are all given by correspondence, 
supplemented when desirable by personal interviews. 
The instruction is entirely in the hands of well-known and 
successful journalists and novelists. 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its 
students have been chosen for high positions, and their 
work figures in all the foremost publications of the day. 
The School gives not only thoroughly sound and practical 
training, but also advises its students in the disposal of 
their work. 

Mr. Mex Pemberton is always willing to advise would- 
be students as to the particular course of study in which 
they should engage, and will be helped in his judgment 
if the applicant can forward some manuscript upon which 
an opinion can be based. 

The Prospectus of the School will be forwarded post free 
on application being made to 

THE PRCSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 Great Russell Street, Iondon, W.C. £. 
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theatre that compelled every boy in the gallery to carry with 
him to his seat a tin spittoon from a stock piled at the 
doorway where he entered. 

After some time “ on the road,” Mr. Thomas left the stage 
for journalism, but when one or two of his plays had been 
produced he moved to New York, and turned playwright in 
earnest. There he joined the famous dramatic club, The 
Lambs, and soon knew everybody in the theatrical world. 
But wherever he is, whether in Charles Frohman’s office in 
New York, or in Arizona or Colorado getting “ local colour,” 
he is very good company indeed. The volume is profusely 
illustrated with photographs of American theatrical * stars,” 
and also contains some passable caricatures drawn by the 
author himself, who must be congratulated upon his ample 
and pleasant vein of reminiscence. 





LITHUANIA.* 

So few of us can claim any real knowledge of the various 
dominions of the late ** Emperor of All the Russias ” that we 
cannot reject a volume which tells us a great deal about 
Lithuania, although we hope that Mr. Harrison’s book may 
be followed by a better. His writing is without distinction 
and the work lacks cohesion and proportion. He certainly 
has courage, or the valour of ignorance, when he plunges into 
such a curious romance as that of the ancient Lithuanian 
janguage and reveals an ignorance of Greek and Latin which 
might have been hidden; or writes of the country’s music 
in terms that make one wonder whether some trusted in- 
formant was really a malicious jester ; and what art-lover’s 
sympathy will be aroused by his praise of native art when he 
selects in commendation of the younger generation of sculptors 
“a very typical piece of statuary ” which “ shows a Lithu- 
anian woman quarrelling with a Russian policeman who 
wishes to confiscate goods which have been smuggled across 
the Prussian frontier” ? Pity the stone whose heart has 
been hewn into figures so described! The truth is that 
unfortunately Mr. Harrison shows no discrimination, and 
though an impulsive affection for a foreign land and its people 
is often due to an attractively generous heart, the writing 
here sometimes gives us a momentary shock of reminiscence 
of those booklets that are commissioned by municipalities 
or local traders’ associations to “ boost” their township in 
the eyes of strangers. 

Mr. Harrison is at his best in describing the simple, backward 
life of the peasants and the effects of the geography on the 
country’s economic possibilities. He also gives us in a 
staccato and tantalizing fashion the bare facts that he has 
gleaned from Continental historians of Lithuanian mediaeval 
splendour, when her Grand Dukes successfully fought the 
Teutonic Knights and the Tartars. After those glorious days 
she became the much-overshadowed partner in the Union 
with Poland in the sixteenth century. In the eighteenth she 
suffered partition followed by the oppression of her people 
by Russia and Prussia, with a culmination of misery in the 
devastation wrought by the armies of both sides in 1914 and 
later. Mr. Harrison is well qualified by first-hand knowledge 
to write the history of his friends since the War. But an acute 
and frankly acknowledged partisanship disables him from 
writing as an historian should, although we believe, with 
regret, that his facts are truly told. Others have said in 
their haste that the Poles are “the Prussians of Eastern 
Europe,” though in respect of efficiency and self-confidence 
the comparison is particularly inept. Again, excuses rather 
than denials are all that the parties charged can offer to his 
accusation that Poland acts ill “ with the open or secret 
approval and backing of the Quai d’Orsay.” General Zeli- 
gowski’s action at Vilna and Polish behaviour before 
M. Hymans and the League of Nations have been too flagrant 
even for stomachs inured to exercise a powerful digestion 
since the Armistice. But to write a book based on the theory 
that Poles can do no right and Lithuanians can do no wrong 
is not to write history. Is it fair to make no allowances for 
Poland?) Mr. Harrison admits that her former sufferings 
made a strong appeal to him. But if a people debarred by its 
rulers from any experience in the arts of government or inter- 
national politics suddenly finds itself after the glamour of the 
War in a position of apparently great power and importance, 


ne ~The : Pest and Present, By E. J. Harrison, London; T. Fisher Unwin, 
Ss. net.) 








ee | 
is it likely to avoid losing its head? Is it likely so to act 
as to incur no charge of militarism? Can it be expecteg to 
show a suddenly developed wisdom or caution if it is cajoley 
by friends to act for their ulterior ends? What assurang 
can Mr. Harrison give us that his Lithuanians in the san, 
circumstances would show the wisdom and self-restraint tha 
come only by experience and slow political development ? 
It may be useless to prophesy the future of the new Baltig 
States while no one knows the future of Russia, but what yg 
want to learn from those who have intimate knowledge of 
them is how far their revived nationalism is a benefit to them. 
selves and Europe ; how far the reversal of the old centripety 
tendencies is likely to justify itself permanently ; are Lithy. 
ania, Esthonia, and Latvia something better and sounder 
than examples of particularism exaggerated by the swing of 
a pendulum jolted by the War. ‘The book offers no answey 
to these bigger questions ; but until a better one appears we 
commend it on the merits of its subject, for it is not enough 
to sympathize vaguely, as we must, with the struggles of the 
rebirth of an ancient and picturesque race. We ought to be 
seeking the facts that Mr. Harrison gives us, and a great 
deal more. 





KNOLE AND THE SACKVILLES.* 


Miss SACKVILLE-West’s Knole is a fascinating book, agreeably 
written and charmingly produced. But to us, at least, it way 
a disappointment. Miss Sackville-West is a novelist of some 
distinction and much promise, and we hoped in this book to 
enjoy that most delightful sight, a fresh and criginal mind in 
vivid contact with the great events of the past. Here wasa 
book, one hoped, in which the new historical school (of 
which Mr. Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria is the most 
obvious example) was to be further established. Here was 
one of the most wonderful of old English houses, full of 
intimate and magnificent traditions. Into the splendid silk 
of the story we hoped to find woven the flashing metal of an 
original intelligence. But, alas! Miss Sackville-West has not 
woven us the bright thing. 

We are given Knole with its mellow, unassuming immensity; 
we are given an ample story of the beruffled or bewigged 
nobles who inhabited it ; but nothing more. Miss Sackville. 
West has left herself entirely out of the book. So we must 
abate our expectations, and in disappointment judge the book 
only as we might any other charming account of a charming 
house. Though she has not achieved this highest excellence, 
she has written a story which cannot fail to delight every 
reader of an historical or antiquarian turn of mind, and of such 
readers Great Britain is full. Yor if our taste can be assailed 
in many directions, we are certainly pre-eminent in our 
sensitive affection for the past. 

The book opens with a description from which some idea of 
the enormous size of Knole may be gathered. 

“The House is built round a system of courtyards : first the one, 
the Green Court, which is the largest and most magnificent ; then 
the second one, or Stone Court, which is not turfed, like the Green 
Court, but wholly paved, and which has along one side of it a 
Jacobean colonnade ; the third court is the Water Court, and has 
none of the display of the first two... . There are four othet 
courts, making seven in all. This number is supposed to corte 
spond to the days in the week; and in pursuance of this conceit 
there are in the house fifty-two staircases, corresponding to the 
weeks in the year, and three hundred and sixty-five rcoms, corte 
sponding to the days. I cannot truthfully pretend that I have 
ever verified these counts. . I prefer to sympathise with the 
amusement of the ultimate architect on making the discovery that 
by a judicious juggling with his additions he could bring courts, 
stairs, and rooms up to that satisfactory total.” 

As in most stories of old houses or old families, lists and 
bills provide some of the most diverting incidents in the book. 
The following surely takes the spelling prize. Mr. Olloynes, 
the gardener, sends in his account for 
“sweet yerbs, pawsley, sorrill, spinnig, leeks, sallet, 
horse-rydish, jerusalem hawty-chorks.”’ 


spruts, 


The account of the magnificent Restoration Earl, the friend 
of poets and the lover of Nell Gwynne, is admirable, and heres 
once or twice, Miss Sackville-West gives us a taste of her ow 
quality. The brilliant youth had a premature and protracted 
old age. He was got hold of by a designing woman otf ths 


name of Roche. Mathew Prior was sent to ascertain whethet 


* Knole and the Sackvilles, 
[25s, net.) 
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across EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
By F. W. H. MIGEOD, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I., Author of 
‘Mende Language,’ ‘Mende Natural History Vocabulary,’ 
‘Language of West Africa,’ ‘Hausa Language,’ ‘ Earliest 

he 70 Plates from Photographs, 11 Plates of Face 


[March. 


Man, &c. D 
Marks, 5 Wall Drawings, and a Map. 30s. net. 
FAMOUS SCOTTISH BURGHS 
By GEORGE EYRE-TODD, Author of ‘Scotland 
Picturesque and Traditional,” ‘Byways of the Scottish 
Border,’ ‘Sketch-book of the North,’ &e. With an Intro- 
duction by NEIL MUNRO, LL.D, 90 Fuil-Page Photo- 
graphs, 3Qs. nct. [March. 


THE WORLD AS SEEN BY ME 
By T. SIMPSON CARSON, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 22 Plates in 
Colours and 30 Fuil-page Photographs, 30s. net. [March. 


FLYING LEAVES 
By Tue Ricut Rev. Sir DAVID O. HUNTER BLAIR, 
Bart., M.A., O.S.B., Author of ‘A Medley of Memories,’ &c. 
8 Full-page Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. [Just ready. 


SIDELIGHTS ON BIRDS 
by H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD, Member of the British 
Ornithologists’ Union, Natural History Editor of the ‘ York- 
shire Weekly Post,’ Author of ‘ British Bird Life,’ &c. Tllus- 
trated with a Frontispiece in Three Colours by J. WOLF, 
with a Plate by A. THORBURN, and with numerous Photo- 
graphs. With an Introduction by W. EAGLE CLARKE, 
18.0, LL.D. Gate President of the British Ornithologists’ 
Union). 12s. 6d. net. [Just ready. 


FORTY SOUTH AFRICAN YEARS 
By BARRY RONAN. With an Introduction by THe Hon. 
Sir E. H. WALTON, K.C.M.G., High Commissioner for 
the Union of South Africa. 12 Full-page Photographs. 
12s. 6d. net. [March. 
WITH ALLENBY’S CRUSADERS 
By Carprain JOHN N. MORE (6th Batt. R. Welch Fusiliers, 
T.A., E.E.F.). With Introduction by Lt.-Cor. T. H. PARRY, 
D.S.O., M.P. 12 Full-page Photographs and Wrapper 
designed by J. LUNT ROBERTS, 10s. 6d. net. [Alarch. 


AN IRONSIDE OF IRELAND 


By A. W. M. KERR, LL.D. 3 Full-page Illustrations, and 


an Introduction by J. W. KERNOHAN, Author of ‘The 
Plantation in Co. Derry,’ 7s. 6d. net. [March. 


SPORT AND LIFE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
By Str CHAS. P. PIERS, Bart. With an Introduction by 
GenerAL Sik ARTHUR CURRIE, G.C.M.G, _ K.C.B. 
(Principal of McGill University), 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. [March. 

THE BRIDAL BOOK 

Being the History Lore and Philosophy of Love, Courtship and 


Marriage. 
By FREDK. WM. HACKWOOD. 6 Full-page Illustrations, 


6s. net. [February. 
INDUSTRIAL UNREST 
Its Cause and a Suggested Cure. 
[February. 


By T. B. MILES. 2s. 6d. net. 
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THREE BLIND MICE 
By KATE HORN, Author of ‘Edward and I, and Mrs. Honeybun,’ 
*Who’s that a Calling ?’ &c. [February. 
THE MOP MAN 
By J. FRED. TILSLEY. A ‘first’ Novel, with grip and atmosphere, 
its psychology is logical and faithful to the vagaries of flesh and 
blood; it is careful, studied, and full of thought, [March. 
THE CHANDALA WOMAN 
By LUCIAN DE ZILWA, Author of ‘ The Dice of the Gods,’ &c. 


[| March. 
REPROBATES 
By ‘FIONNAVOLA.’ <A Noyel by a new writer. 
SYLVIA REVOLTS 


By WINIFRED CARTER, Author of the Novel ‘Lass o? Laughter,’ 
from the Play. I Ready. 
KNIGHTS OF THE WILD 


A South African Romance. 
By REGINALD HARTLEY THACKERAY. Introduction by LORD 
METHUEN. [Ready. 
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The Tomb of the Pharaohs. 


Egypt Old and New. 

By PERCY F. MARTIN, F.R.G.S. 21s. 
Illustrated with beautiful coloured plates and engravings. 
_.' A book that will be prized by all interested in the Land of the 
Nile. Its fifty coloured plates and illustrations deserve special com- 
mendations for their excellence. . . . Both author and publisher are 


to be congratulated upon a very timely, attractive and serviccable 
book.”—Daily Mail. 


Egyptian Art. 
By JEAN CAPART. 16s. 


Translated by WARREN R. DAWSON. Iilustrated. 
Frontispiece: A Head of King Tutankhamen. 
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The Making of Rural Europe. 
By HELEN DOUGLAS IRVINE. 
Foreword by G. K. CHESTERTON. 7s. 6d. 
“Learned, condensed and alive, it is the kind of book we all 
ought to read.”—Saturdey Revicw. e 


History and Progress. 
And Other Essays and Addresses. 
By HILDA D, OAKELEY, M.A. 10s. 6d. 


Two or three OF THE ESSAYS especially relate to problems 
suggested by the War. The guiding idea of the book is the searc 
for the true relation between thought and practice. 





Shakespeare. 
By Professor R. M. ALDEN. 10s. 6d. [Just out. 
This is a scholarly and yet popular life of Shakespeare by a 
prominent Shakespearean authority. It gives a clear and vivid 
statement of the known facts respecting Shakespeare’s life, and of the 
prevailing critical judgments of modern scholarship on his works, 


Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary. 
A Light Comedy in Four Acts. 
By ST. JOHN ERVINE. 3s. 6d. 


There are ten characters in this play, and the scene is laid at 
Hlinton St. Henry Vicarage, in a village on the South Coast. 





Principles of Social Psychology. 25s. 
By JAMES MICKEL WILLIAMS, BD., Ph.D. 


A pioneer work which explains society concretely in psychological 
terms, but avoids the use of technical and scientific expressions. 

In it are revealed the hidden springs of action beneath tle ferment 
of the business world, the labour movement, the progressive move- 
ment in the Churches, etc. 


The Evolution of Love. 

By EMIL LUCKA. 

Translated by ELLIE SCHLEUSSNER. 12s. 6d. 
about its brilliance there is no 


“An extraordinary book... 
Al s 
Aberdeen Journal. 


doubt... an unusually delightful volume,”- 


Some Applications of Psycho-Analysis. 
By Dr. O. PFISTER. 16s. 


This is a collection of essays deeling with the nature and applica- 
tion of psycho-analysis in varicus mental and spiritual domains. 





New Novels 


Silas Braunton: A New Novel. 
By J. MILLS WHITHAM. 7s. 6d. 


“Mr. Whitham is to be congratulated on having written another 
strong, original novel, the tension of which is never strained,”— 


Daily Lelegraph. 


Old For-Ever. 


By ALFRED OLLIVANT. 6s. 
“ The pen of Mr. Ollivant is once more worthy of a moving theme. 
. . « The message which the tale holds will sound like an_ alluring 
trumpet-call to younger lovers of the Empire.”—Aorning Post. 
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he was stiil of sane mind, and made his report in these 
words :— 

“*TLord Dorset is certainly greatly declined in his understanding, 
but he drivels so much better sense even now than any other man 
ean talk, that you must not call me into court as a witness to prove 
him an idiot.’” 

But Ann Roche guarded her “ ancient and mouldy bird of 
paradise ” so carefully that she was able to provide very 
handsomely for herself under his will. 

There is surely a very modern ring in Lord Shelburne’s 
report of the first Duke. The present age does not apparently 
hold the monopoly of bullied parents. ‘* The poor Duke of 
Dorset was made by his son to commence politician at sixty.” 

The author also quotes an admirable story of King William, 
a story which gives a perfect impression not only of the persons 
concerned, but of the period. Note especially the attitude to 
the child. Lord Dorset was brought up by his grandmother, 
the Dowager Countess of Northampton, who was a great 
friend of Queen Mary’s. 

“ King William, like almost all Dutchmen, never failed to attend 
the tea-table every evening. It happened that her Majesty having 
one afternoon by his desire made tea, and waiting for the King’s 
arrival, who was engaged on business in his Cabinet at the other 
extremity of the gallery, the boy, hearing the Queen express her 
impatience at the delay, ran away to the closet, dragging after him 
his little cart. When he arrived at the door, he knocked, and the 
King asking ‘ Who is there 2?’ ‘ Lord Buck,’ answered he. ‘ And 
what does Lord Buck want with me ?’ replicd his Majesty. ‘ You 
must come to tea directly,’ said he, ‘ the Queen is waiting for you.’ 
King William immediately laid down his pen and placed Lord 
Buckhurst in the cart, an —s the pole drew them both along 
the gallery to the room in which were seated the Queen, Lady 
Northampton, and the company. But no sooner had he entered 
the apartment, than, exhausted and being constitutionally asthmatic 
he threw himself into a chair, and for some minutes was incapable 
of uttering a word, breathing with the utmost difficulty. The 
Countess of Northampton, shocked at the consequences of her 

randson’s indiscretion, would have punished him, but the King 
ntervened on his behalf.” ; 

We have no space within the narrow limits of a review to do 
more than mention the curious and pathetic story of Lady 
Anne Clifford, wife of the third Earl of Dorset, which is given 
here in full. The book is charming, but, charming though 
it is, we shall be glad to see Miss Sackville-West return to her 
novel-writing. 


EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE AND 
WOODWORK.* 

Tie two large leather-bound volumes on Early English furni- 
ture and woodwork just published -by Messrs. Routledge 
command respect by virtue of their fine illustrations and the 
general excellence of their production, whilst to those familiar 
with the bibliography of old English and Oriental furniture 
the names of the authors, Mr. Herbert ,Cescinsky and Mr. 
Ernest Gribble will guarantee a most informing and read- 
able dissertation, the natural outcome of wide antiquarian 
knowledge joined to a discriminating enthusiasm. 

The thoroughness of the book is immense and the roots and 
beginnings of fashions in furniture and finishings are very 
rightly sought for in the broad architectural evolution of the 
successive periods, through which again we get direct contact 
with general social history. The titles of the first few chapters 
will sufficiently indicate the wide foundations upon which the 
book has been built up and the refreshing way in which 
archaeology and connoisseurship are linked to the everyday 
life of the past and our common human interests. They are 
as follows: ‘* Tie Dissolution of the Monasterics”; ‘ The 
Fiarly Woodworker, his Life, Tools and Methods”; “ The 
Plan of the Early Tudor House”; “ The Development of the 
English Timber Roof”; ‘ Gothic Woodwork and Colour 
Decoration” ; “ The English Staircase.” 

Another very tempting book has undoubtedly been added 
to the lengthening list of expensive authorities “ that no 
architect can afford to be without.” Mowever, the collector 
of antique furniture is in an even more embarrassing situation, 
for the number of books recently published that are aimed 
at him is quite astonishing, though the work under review 
has most successfully achieved what few others have even 
attempted and as a history in the true sense it will find few 
serious rivals. 

The period covered extends from the end of the fifteenth 
century to the end of the seventeenth—the great “ oak age ” 














= Karly English Furniture and Woodwork. By Herbert Cescinsky aud ‘Ernest 
Loudon; BouWedge. 


Gribble, (£7 73, net.) 


————___ 
so far as furniture is concerned—though we are glad that ig 
the two delightful chapters on clocks and English }g, 
work the authors have not scrupled to invade the eighteenth 
century, a period, however, that they promise to treat of in 
another book as generously conceived as this one, 





TWO DICKENS BOOKS.* 


Tue Dickensians are the most harmless, the pleasanteg 
and most companionable of enthusiasts. Perhaps it ig 
because they catch, after years of devotion, of almost mystieg 
adoration, something of their master’s spirit. But, lik, 
other enthusiasts, the Dickensians can be very absurd. Thus, 
they will never allow their poor master to have any powey 
of invention. If two of his minor characters are somewher 
described as calling for two glasses of porter or brandy-ang. 
water at a wayside tavern near Rochester or Salisbury, 
then the Dickensians are soon in full cry and scour th, 
neighbourhood and search local records until they hayg 
found some sort of place they can point to as the origing 
of this wayside tavern. Fortunately, Mr. Matz, the editop 
of The Dickensian, does not run to absurd extremes in hig 
new volume,! which is more or less a sequel to his book on the 
inns and taverns of Pickwick, and follows the hunt through 
the rest of the novels. It is a pleasant, unpretentious, gossipy 
account of the matter, admirably provided with photographs, 








drawings and reproductions of old prints. 

Mr. Woollcott is an American Dickensian who has had 
the excellent notion of making a book illustrating the relations, 
always close, between Dickens and the theatre.? He has 
not, however, worked out his scheme as well as he might 
have done. The effects of Dickens’s well-known histrionig 
tendencies, which fed his admiration for Macready, drove him 
continually into amateur theatricals and finally into reading 
his works in public, are well described in a chapter headed 
“The Thwarted Actor,” though the author's reference to 
a certain Freudian “ complex ”’ strikes us as being beside the 
mark. But more than half the book is taken up with copious 
extracts from the novels, extracts that touch upon theatrical 
life; and though such things (particularly the Crummles 
chapters) are a never failing source of delight, we should have 
thought that they are too well known to be cited in a volume 
of this kind. Mr. Woollcott might easily have put in their 
place some further accounts of Dickens as an actor, stage 
manager and public reader. He could have drawn largely 
on Mary Cowden Clarke’s Recollections, for she played Dame 
Quickly to Dickens’s Justice Shallow when a famous amateur 
company took The Merry Wives on tour, and she has left us 
a very lively description of Dickens in the theatre and very 
much in his element. ‘There are, of course, many other 
sources of information, fer nobody who ever met Dickens 
could forget the experience, least of all these who met him ia 
the theatre. To lovers of the stage who do not know theit 
Dickens very well this volume, with its wealth of deliciow 
quotation, will be a delight. 








MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


A SHEAF OF PAPERS. By Oliver Elton. 
University Press. 6s. 6d.) 

Professor Elton has done well to collect these nine papers, 
written or delivered at various times, into one volume. And 
in giving the volume such a beautiful format and sending it 
out at such a low price, the University of Liverpool Press 
has done equally well. ‘The volume opens with ‘ Poetry and 
Life,” an amusing dialogue that is also a mild incursion inte 
aesthetics. There are two papers on French literature and 
life (*“* The Entente in Literature ” and ‘“* Madame de Maia 
tenon ”’) and two essays on Russian poets, Koltsov, a popular, 
self-taught poet who owed a great deal to the folk-poctry 0 
his country, and Fet, a lyrical writer, the admired friend of 
Turgerev and Tolstoy. ‘the most ambitious paper in the whole 
collection is probably the last, on English Prose Numbers. 
The whoie field of research is lightly covered by Professot 
Elton, who examines a number of recent contributions to the 
subject and proceeds to give examples of his own. His 
method of scansion is similar to that of Professor Saintsbury 
(with some minor differences), and his major examples from 
Gibbon, De Quincey and Henry James (who does not, We 
think, improve under the ordeal—verbal accuracy rather than 
rhythmical felicity being the primary distinction of his prose) 
Ly B. W. Matz. 1)s. 64.1 
By Alexander Woollcott, utile 


(Liverpool 





London ; Palmer. 


*(1) Dickensian Inns and Taverns. 
-Londou ; 


——(2) Mr. Dickens Goes to the Play. 
(12s, 6d.) 
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are of peculiar interest. His conclusions, too numerous even 
to be summarized in this place, are valuable, particularly his 
final question : ‘‘ What is meant by saying that the principle 
of our prosody is this or that? In such matters, esse is 
audiri. Verse has no prosodic existence save as it is heard 
in the bodily or mental ear. The eye is only a channel to 
the inner ear. Is there any objective common at all?” 
Altogether, in a publishing season that has proved to be a 
desert of serious critical literature, Professor Elton’s new 
book is a very welcome little oasis. 

THE WORLD UNVISITED: ESSAYS AND SKETCHES. 

By William Power. (Gowans and Gray. 6s. net.) 

While it is only the Glasgow reader who will appreciate the 
full flavour of Mr. Power’s witty essays, many people who do 
not know the Great Western Road or Sauchiehall Street, 
Port Dundas or the Broomielaw or “ Boglesburn,” may find 
pleasure in this lively book. For Mr. Power obviously enjoys 
writing. He takes pen in hand, and away he goes from one 
topic to another till he and his reader are breathless with the 
fun of the chase. One never knows what a title may conceal 
or what the next paragraph will bring. Those who like the 
ordered treatise may be warned off; Mr. Power is informal, 
inconsequent, but always cheerful and entertaining. In the 
title-piece he is sketching an imaginary world-tour, directed 
by literary recollections. In “* Midas” he laughs at the men 
who pile up riches but at the same time warns the rest of us 
that money-making is not so simple as it looks. He discusses 
‘Light in Poetry,’ and Donne and Thackeray, and the 
literary treatment of fear. But some of his best papers are 
strictly local and racy of the soil, such as * Boglesburn ” or 
** People Passing ’”’—an admirable account of the western 
artery of Glasgow—or *‘ Churchyards.” Mr. Power devotes 
one essay to “ Greek ’? Thomson, and includes among his own 
illustrations of his book several clever pen-drawings of some 
of ‘Thomson’s buildings in Glasgow, notably Great Western 
Terrace and the amazing church—half Greek, half Egyptian— 
at Queen’s Park. Mr. Power is convinced that Thomson’s 
classic design for the new University buildings should have 
been preferred to Gilbert Scott’s neo-Gothic, which to English 
visitors seems painfully familiar and rather commonplace. 
YORKSHIRE REMINISCENCES (With Others). By the 

Rev. M. C. F. Morris. (H. Milford. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Morris, like his father before him, was for many years 
Rector of Nunburnholme, and his recollections of rural York- 
shire in the last century are highly entertaining. There 
is a capital chapter, for instance, on *“ Peter the Poacher,” 
a clever and racy old character, and there is another on 
* Religion on the Wolds,” relating some almost incredible 
instances of apathy and neglect on the part of parsons in 
the bad days before the Tractarian movement. Mr. Morris 
tells some anecdotes of George Hudson, the ** Railway King,” 
who was Lord Mayor of York and who insisted that the 
railways which he projected should all come to his native 
city, so that York became a great railway centre. His story 
of Hudson and the Duke of Wellington is new to us. The 
Duke's sister had invested in certain railway shares which 
had fallen heavily in value. The Duke invited Hudson’s 
help, and the financier promptly began to buy the shares in 
the market, with the result that they rose rapidly. He then 
told the lady to sell out, so that she suffered no loss. In 
return Hudson simply asked the Duke to call upon his 
daughter, who was at a fashionable school and was suffering 
because her companions sneered at her humble birth. The 
Duke accordingly paid a visit to the young girl, who ever 
after enjoyed the social distinction accorded to his friends. 
SEQUESTERED LOYALISTS AND BARTHOLOMEW 

SUFFERERS. By Christobel M. Hood.  (Jarrolds. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

In the paper giving a title to this small volume of historical 
essays Mrs. Llood describes in detail, for the county of Norfolk, 
the sufferings of the loyal clergy deprived under the Parliament 
in and after 1642 and of the Puritan clergy expelled in 1662. 
The effect of these expulsions is most clearly shown when 
tke particulars for a single county are set out in full. Mrs. 
Hood estimates that eighty-cight loyalists were turned out, 
while sixty-six Puritans were ejected twenty years later. 
Not all of these Puritans seceded from the Church ; some, like 
Richard Baxter himself, continued to attend its services 
though they would not hold office. In other essays Mrs. 
Iiood deals with her special subject of manorial and parish 
history, as illustrated in the Norfolk villages whose records 
she knows well. Mrs. Hood also deals with the question, 
“Did Pre-Reformation Priests ever marry?” in a paper 
giving several instances of Norfolk priests who had _ sons. 
it remains, of course, uncertain whether these sons were born 
before the fathers took orders, though this is the more probable 
explanation, 

RUYME AND REASON. By C. IL. Bretherton. (Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. net.) 

‘rhe humorous essays in this volume were meant to distract 
the readers of the Irish Times from the gloom of politics, a 
purpose they doubtless served. The poems, many of which 
are reprinted from Punch, are agreeably whimsical. 





————___ 


THE ARTS. 


GERALD MOIRA. By Harold Watkins. (E. Ww, Dick 

21s. net.) . 

Mr. Watkins startles us at his outset with the Pronoun 

ment that “* there is no effect without a cause—indeed, Withow 
many causes.”” We cannot believe that the cause of ie 
Watkins’s prose is Professor Moira’s painting, but what ant 
be ? Professor Moira, we are told, was asked, ** What pe 
consider to be the first essential in mural decoration 9” Th 
answer came pat, “ Fitness.” Mr. Watkins expatiates 
* The quaiity of fitness, which to so many is immeasutrabjs 
elusive, is always present in Moira’s work, and his choice j 
illustration of the but of the Trocadero from the classie tales of 
the ancient Court of King Arthur and his Round Table pe 
far to show how thoroughly the sense of fitness rules throughoys 
his work.” Mr. Watkins does not remark on the “ fitness " 
of “ scenes depicting the forging of the sword of Siegfried, jj, 
Valhalla and the Rhine Maidens ” to Messrs. Lyons and Co. 
Throgmorton Street Restaurant. Professor Moira js yo 
helped by this book. His work is not devoid of Comparative 
good qualities. 


BARBIZON HOUSE: an Illustrated Record for 1922. (8 ie, 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square.) 
The illustrated record of pictures, drawings and bron 
that have passed through Barbizon House, the gallery of the 
well-known art dealer, Mr. D. Croal Thomson, has bee, 
issued since 1919, and the present volume shows no fall jp 
artistic quality. We may, perhaps, regret the enormous gay 
between the heights and the depths, but the heights remgiy, 
Three exquisite Daumiers, Corot’s L’Ouragan and a Manet 
still life are, in our opinion, the peaks in this excellently 
produced publication. i) 


ETCHING CRAFT. By W. P. Robins, R.E. (The Bop} 
man’s Journal and Print Collector. 21s. net.) 

Mr. Robins’s book will be of great value to the student why 
is learning or about to learn the technique of etching, dry. 
point, soft-ground etching or aquatint. It is equally valuable 
to the collector for its survey of the great etchers, its biblio. 
graphy of works on etching and etchers, and the notes on the 
mounting and care of prints. To take an intelligent interest 
in any art it is essential to know something of the process of 
production, and a study of Mr. Robins’s book will be an ail 
to appreciation worth while even for the most casual amateur, 
There are ninety-five widely selected reproductions. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF FURNISHING THE SMALL 
HOUSE AND APARTMENT, By IE. 5S. Holloway, 
(Lippincott. 30s.) 

Though English work is generously illustrated and described 
by Mr. Holloway, the evidence of this book inclines us to 
acknowledge America as our superior in the matter of modem 
furniture. We are introduced to the well-designed products 





of Buffalo, Minneapolis and Grand Rapids factories suggested 

by simple Empire and even Early Victorian models that have 

so far had a regrettably small influence on our own present-day 
furniture. The “ Periods,” usually so reverently paraded in 

American books, are here handled in a thoroughly liberal spirit 

that is most refreshing. Wall decoration is considered at some 

length, the author’s arguments being well illustrated by 
coloured plates. 

FRENCH ETCHINGS FROM MERYON TO LEPERE. By 
Campbell Dodgson, C.B.E., Hon. R.E. A__ lecture 
delivered to the Print Collectors’ Club. (The Print 
Collectors’ Club, 54 Pall Mall East. 5s. net.) 

Mr. Dodgson’s remarks have the too usual thinness of 3 
printedlecture. We wonder if they even sounded very profound 

The excellent reproductions make the value of the book. 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR. Edited by F. J. Mortimer 
F.R.P.S. (lliffe and Sons. 6s. net.) 

This book is an annual record of international photograplit 
work, which has now been published for twenty-seven yea" 
The plates are excellent, but while much in the volume 8 
evidence of the continued improvement of photography at! 
of the artistic sense of photographers, there remains 2a? Ul 
pleasant theatricality which dominates their compositions 
There are signs, however, of a healthy infancy. 


THE EARLY NORTHERN PAINTERS: Studies in ti? 
National Gallery. By Mrs. C. R. Peers. (Medici Society: 
10s. 6d. net.) 

The main constituents of Mrs. Peers’s book are detail 
descriptions of what certain pictures quite obviously represet! 
and extracts from the lives of the saints. There is no sugge 
tion that Mrs. Peers has ever enjoyed a true aesthetic expel 
ence, and, although she does turn aside for a moment from het 
gossip to explain the difference between a picture and ® 
illustration, she does so quite inadequately, and leaves thi 
feeling that she is not very clear herself. She certainly neve! 
suggests any other function in a picture except to represent 
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Select List of Books in preparation for 
Spring, 1923. 

* MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE, by Giovanni 
Giolitti. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 30/- net. 
The Memoirs of the veteran statesman who 
has dominated Italian politics for nearly 
thirty years, (May.) 

om 

* OPEN ALL NIGHT, by Paul Morand. 
Translated into English by H. B. V. A 
limited edition consisting of 275 copies, of 
which 250 only are for sale, numbered, 
signed by the Author. Printed on F’cap 
Quarto Van Gelder hand-made paper. 
25/- net. (May.) 
“The most interesting book by a young 
French author we have read for many 
months.”—J. Middleton Murry in the 
Atheneum. 

o> 

* CINNAMON AND FRANGIPANNI, 
by Ashley Gibson. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
31 Illustrations. 21/- net. (March.) 
An intimate, personal sketch of life in 
Ceylon, “ the isle of sweet savours,” 

o 


* THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF 


GROCERS, by J. Aubrey Rees. Demy 
8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 
(March.) 
o> 


THE BEGGAR'S OPERA and POLLY, 
by Mr. Gay. One vol. Crown Q'to. 
7/6 net. 
A reprint of the first editions of each of 
these plays, containing also the airs of the 
music, 

o 
THE WRONG SHADOIW’. A romantic 
comedy, by Harold Brighouse. Wide 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net. (February.) 
A new novel by the author of ‘ Hepple- 
stalls.’ 

o 
THE SUN OF YOUTH, by A. M. Allen. 
Wide Crown 8vo, Cloth. 7/6 net. 
A new novel by the author of “ Baxters 
o’ th’ Moor.” 





THE ABBEY CLASSICS. 

Sim. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, Gilt. Blue tops, with stout 

grey wrappers and end-papers. Head and tail 

pieces specially designed by Martin Travers. 

3/6 net. 

l VUE MEMOIRS OF SIR JAMES MEL- 
VILLE, of Hal-Hill. Intro. by W. Mackay 
Mackenzie. 

2. Beckford’s VATHEK, Intro. by R. Brimley 
Johnson. 

Beckford’s EPISODES OF VATHEK, 
Intro. by Lewis Melville. 

4. Sterne’s A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 
Intro. by Francis Bickley. 

5. Cobbett’s YEAR'S RESIDENCE IN 
AMERICA. Intro. by John Freeman. 


6. Apuleius’ GOLDEN ASSE  (Adlington’s 
translation). 
7. Voltaire’s CANDIDE. Iutro. by A. B. 


Walkley. 
further group will be issued in April. List on 
application. 
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* Prospectus forwarded on application. 


66 Great Queen Street, W.C. 2. 
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Size 10in. x 7jin, Cloth gilt, Coloured Wrapper. 15/- net, 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., A.LS., ete. 
12 Mounted Plates in Colour, 8 Black-and-White Plates, and 1 
Illustrations by ROLAND GREEN, F.Z.S. ine 
Spectator:—“ One has nothing but unbounded gratitude for such a} 
which ought to be on everybody’s shelves. . « This is a bo 100% 
unique charm.” OK oj 


SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY, 10/6 net. Postage | 
~ r T y ais 
BIRDS ONE SHOULD KNOW 
Beneficial and Mischievous. 

By CANON THEODORE WOOD. 

Illustrated hy ROLAND GREEN, F.Z.S. 
8 Mounted Plates in Colour, 16 Plates in Black-and-White, 135 7,, 
Illustrations. 10in. by 7}in. Cloth, with Coloured Wrapper, “™ 
Bookman:—“ As for the book itself, with its very fine coloure; 
black-and-white illustrations by Roland Green, one can hard 





Postage j 





1 plates an 
ss ly Speak toy 
highly of the care which has evidently been taken over its production, ., 
its moderate price is a pleasant surprise in these expensive ili 





° “+ -" " . ° Guin 
By a New Writer. F’cap. Cloth gilt. 2/* net. Postage 24, 


By DOROTHIE DAVIE. 
Times :—“ Fancies of nature, flowers, children, etc., prettily and ex 
turned off.” wt 
Scotsman:—“ Its neat and pleasing verses look on thought as ‘oa 
doves that roaming fly to find a breast whereon to lie’; and even Be 
ow take pensées tristes for a theme, look upwards ‘ hopefully for sunsi. 
and its spiritual suggestions.’ rn 
Crown 8vo, pp. 208. Cloth gilt. 5/7- net. Postage 5d. 


THE CHARM OF TEACHING CHILDREY 
By WILLIAM ROBB. 


Church Times:—“* We congratulate Mr. Robb on having chosen a { 
for his book which accurately describes its contents . . 
the book is.” 

Educational Times:—Teachers will revel in this uusual, stimulating, ani 
wholesome volume.” oe 

Schoolmaster:—* We close the book with a sigh, for it is all too short” 

Aberdeen Press:— The book is a delight from cover to cover.” 


BETTY FROM THE QUAKER CITY 
A Wessex Romance. By Mrs. ADA PITFIELD, 


Author of ‘Princess of the Sandhills,’ ‘The Bachelors of Westcomly 
‘The Silence of Gray’s Inn,’ ‘A Breath of Scandal.’ 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Coloured Wrapper. 6s. Postage 5d. 
Dorset County Chronicle:—‘* A charming idyll in which all good Dore 
folk will find rest and quiet enjoyment to their heart’s content.” 


London: Gay & Hancock, Ltd., 34 Henrietta Street, Coven 
Garden, W.C.2. 
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Elkin Mathews Ltd— 


List of New Poeiry 











CARILLONS. 


By M. BARTLEET. With an Introduction by 
EDMUND GOSSE. 2s, 6d. net. 


* WELL SHONE MOONE.” 


By ALAN SIMS. 4s. net. 


CANDOUR. 
By A. E. TOMLINSON. ‘5s. net. 


SAINTS IN SUSSEX. 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. Limited edition. 21s. 
net. [Nearly ready.] 


PIECES OF EIGHT. 


By GEORGE ROSTREVOR. [In preparation} 


TUMULT AND ORDER. 
By A. C. LANSBERG. With a Vrontispiece by 
PICASSO, [ln preparation.) 





Catalogues of second-hand books sent on application. 

















4a Cork Street, London, W. 1. ——= 





London: Printed by W. Sreatcur & Sons, Lrv., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; and published by Tnom AS SAUNDERS for the “ Spectator " (Limited), at thet Office, 
No. 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2, Saturday, Iebruary 1th, 1v25, 
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